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TO THE HOMEWARD-BOUND BMERICANS 


by B. VAN VORST 5 eae. 
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Ps A ja Ponce you. have watched ae hehts’ as they a 
2g ‘e “shine out from the windows of the little farm 
e : while the mists gradually enveloped _ all but” the 
: ores of objects almost indistingui ishable. Let’ it ‘be a’ 
"2 “gm vour ‘minds when you think of. France : remember. the — 
> : inmamerable small homes which almost tw million’ men 
3 have died to save, and those Wetins where a fire still 
| ; : burns, though the poilu who left jt will never return. ‘ If 
: any harsh thoughts remain, let the mists enfold all that 
ee in not the romance of this war — the drawing together.in 
, i fraternal love of those who have suffered. This is the = 
: . prayer of France. Together with the gratitude of her = 3 ie 
. 3 living, there is\ the stirrmg memory of her dead. It 3 
: carries its message to you, as a blessing from those who, 2.8 
: because of your gallant sacrifice, shall not have given 3 
Re 3 thes lives 3 in vain, x oo : 
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_ The Americans Arrive in Paris 


Tt was early in February, 1915, that the Kaiser made 


his first tyrannical assertion with regard to where he 


would allow the ships of his enemies and of nettrals to- 
pass without being attacked by German submarines. Jn 
“less than a week President Wilson hed protested. His 


first note declared that he would hold the Kaiser to 
account if one American ship were sunk, or one American 
life taken. 
are pré sent to the minds of all. 


The point maintained _ by . American Citerament 


was that citizens of ‘the United States had the right to 
travel by sea, where and whenever they pleased, on 
American, neutral or belligerent ships. To this pro- 
clamation the Kaiser continued to make evasive answers. 


~ Tn the spring of 1916, after the attack on the Sussex, he 


promised to modify his illicit att?tude. But on January 


31, 1917, with his customary bad faith, he declared 
that all‘ships attempting to approach the English -or Irish’ 


coast, or any port in the Mediterranean, would ‘be sunk 
without warning.’ 

Within forty-eight fou gate relations had ‘been 
On April 6th, 4917, war 
was ceclared by the Un'ted States. This was the great- 
est event since the Battle of the Marne. Jt meant that 


__ German imperialism was to be vanquished. America had 
taken her place definitively om the side of democracy and 
~ }ibexty, which she valued more than prosperity and peace, 
She was going to fight because she did not mtend to 


becorie “German. 


“A . 5 see 


The details of the discussion which ensued 
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, on the battlefield of the vanguard of volunteers, the disin- 
erggted generosity of the Ambulance units, the Red Cross — 
workers, the members of the American Fund for French 
Wounded and many others, had revealed the ine 
American spirit of true brotherly love. Charity, how- | 
ever, was one thing and war was quite another. 

It was knewn that the United States had only a smal! 
standing army, and no regular system of military service. 
England had not been able to vote conscription ae 
seventeen months after the war began. How wa 
America to recruit soldiers, and what sort of ine 
would they prove, under the baptism of fire? These 
were the questions the Allies and even Americans asked. 

Within a week after war had been declared by the 
United States, France had despatched to America a Mis- 
sion which included the Minister of Justice, Mr. Viviani, 
Maréchal Joffre, Admiral Chocheprat and the Marquis 
de Chambrun, followed almost immediatly by a French 
High Commissioner, Mr. André Tardieu, who devoted 
himself to establishing'in Washington a well organized 
and harmonious collaboration between the two countri¢s. 
The victory of the Marne, and the suffeyings~ of 
France, were personified for Americans in the presence - 
among them of Joffre. ‘The welcome he received was 
a national demonstration, it rang out with glory from 
hearts full to overflowing of compassion and of gra- 
titude.” 

Conscription was almost immediately voted by Con- 
gress. The popular response to this act brought, in a 
fortnight, over ten million enlistments to the recruiting 
bureaux. Time and space, no doubt, seemed to rise up 
as two gigantic obstacles to any very successful military 
effort on the part of the United States, yet a feeling of 
moral comfort began to pervade the atmosphere, not only 
of the fighting forces, but of civilians. Russia had gone 
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3 to pieces, - but America had taken her place in fine with | 


the Allies. 

So, in J une, 1917, “when General Pershing arrived im’ 
Paris with the first contingent of the Expeditionary. 
Forces,‘ there were crowds in the streets and about the 
stalicn to meet him and to acclaim the American’ sol- 

_ .iers. “The cheers went up like a-cry of relief, and when 
the French saw the smile which answered them, the smile 
of youth, happy and glad to lend a hand, to lay down as 

;. many lives as need be, then the welcome became more 

ee a noteof instinctive sympathy sounded in the 

greeting. From sympathy the feeling grew to eae of 

‘espect on. the day when General Pershing, standing over 

e grave of the French General who, in 1776, ‘ead 

Eines the United. States win her freedom, echoed the/ 

asting gratitude of the American people ta pledged 

e future, in these few words ;, 
“DT afayette, we are here!” ‘ y 
That day the four-walls of the Tavahdes ‘decane 
to the strains of an American military band. Joffre stoed 
beside Pershing in the courtyard of the historic building. 

Poincaré was there, and thesdescendants of Rochambénu 

and of Lafayette. Flanked by the poilus, tried in battle, 

alert and resolute, the American soldiers of this first 

-\ division marched out te meet their fate. 

This: time it was love that greeted them on their-way; 
women and girls broke up the ranks more than once to * 
embrace these soldiers.. From the windows under which 

. they passed roses were showered down spon them. 

When they reached the Hotel de Ville they iocked hike 

‘a moving garden with flowers in their belts, in their hats, 
in the barrels of their rifles. - 
More appealing still was the Ja dena: enthusiasra 
of the children. The first column of American soldiers 
as it swayed along at a- rbusk marching pace, was accora~ 
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panied by a procession’ ob little Spas ie lonely eo 
_. people of France who had seen their fathers, their broth- _ 
ers go out to battle, mever to return, and who now clung | 
to the hands of these strong youths from over the seas, — 
with. a touching confidence. - These were the mem they 
had watched in the ‘“‘cinémas’’, they had read about 
therm m books on the Far West, their presemce was a- 
dream come true. That first day the children seemed 
to be leading the American: soldters, ruc! them to 
Pans, with pride, as if to say: 

“They've come, you see, They are our friends: Now 
we are safe~’ 

One little girl, asked r is ant sell her American 
flag, even when offered as large a price as. three dollars, 
stoutly refused. © =i 
Sitka i a is not the flag I. cannot sell,” ae said, “it is my 
heart.” Skt _- 

Nor were their Hopes a fate As the Americans 
increased in numbers and spread out in every direction, ~~ 
waiting to fight, their kindness and generosity became 
generally known. Speaking of Tours, where many of the 

’ troops were quartered, one little, old French woman said: 

‘We have no more poor in our town. The children 

-and the old people are always with the Americans now, - 
and they are all laughing together.” K 

Another day, i in a more remote part of the country, a 
farm goes up in flames. Immediately the Americans — 
organize an amateur brigadeand when the fire is put out, 
they pass around the hat and take up a collection of 
one hundred and fifty dollars to hel pay- for damages. 

‘We were so choked,” the farmer said, “that we 
could not even speak.” — a: 

So the Americans, training for war; went ation doing 
kind deeds, Then. at last came the call to 2 fake 
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| ‘he Service of "Supplies 2B) 
The greatest seiGiede and gratitude are ast to Gener- 
a for his: aaa indement a 


o “tum . ay in ak 7 the Allies.” 
ees ae The task of preparation to be ahesticilichad was for- 
Re midable,. In the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief the 
ae ne es of the problem could hardly be overestim- 
ated”. Three thousand miles of sea stretched hetween 
SS the most easterly posts. of the United States and the most 
if a “westerly harbors of France. The best af these, in ‘the 
north. were crowded by the _shipping and supplies oe: the 


“Nazaire, ‘Bordeaux, Nantes, La Pallice. while 

-comparatively~ free, had not. sufficient facilities fey 
= “handling the quantities of material and caring for the 

“numbers of men ta be braucht across the Atlantic. 


S ee which, for, over three years, had been devastated 
by war, the’ S. O. S. and Eneineer contingents built 
docks, b ry the mile; they. constructed buildings which, if 


x 452. t'les, they” set up - ~1.055 locomotives and’ 14,302 
ears sent from-the United States, and, for the French, 


5 laid” 1,475 rales” of railway, and stretched through the 


‘They handled 129,143,188 objects of clothing, they 

provided bakeries which averaged an output of almost 

two. million pounds of bread a day. When the armistice 

was. signed the Transportation Service was operating in 

thirty ports. On the wharves which, under American 
ce , 2 Cad 
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British Armies, Further ‘down _ the coast, Saint’ 


~ Working against all manner of difficulties: im a 


 strung™ out, -end to end, would cover a distance | of 


they mended 1,423 locomotives and 45,993 caus. They 


oe aE 125, 000 miles of telegraph and telephone wire. ~ 
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supervision, seemed to. have sprung up in a night, over | 
~ {ve million tons of material had beenmloaded. ‘ ‘ 

The record ‘was broken by 135 men of the first com- 
pany ef Railway Engineers to arrive in ‘France. They” 
laid 2.69 miles of narrow gauge railway in about 
7 hours. This meant handling, 105 tons of steel rails, 
1,830 pairs of plates, 7,100 ties, 8. kegs of bolts, 37 
kegs of spikes, a total of 230 tons, in 433 minutes. 

The German Imperial Government had believed it 
imposcible that America could raise an army, equip it and 
transport it across an ocean beset with submarines ce 
during the very month when the United States declare 
war, had sunk 872,300 tons ef allied and neutra 
wessels, Between June 1917 and November £918, over - 

) two million seldiers crossed the Atlantic. Owing to the. 
convoying ef ships, proposed by President Wilson, who, 
from the first, had proclaimed that America was ready 
to give her last cent and her last drop ef blood, not 
one life was lost through agression by the enemy.  Amer- . 

fica had accomplished the most gigantic industrial triumph 

in history: she had .dumbfounded the Germans who, 
throughout the world, were celebrated for their system 
of organization. 

All this effort was made so canes that no ene really 
knew what the Yankees were ebout, and ‘yet, now that 
the war is won, the vast accumulation of war material 
has lost its signifiance, what endures is the spirit in 
which the Americans worked. Their ingeruiky in saving 

“time, and in overcoming all obstacles, will remain as an 
example of what can be accomplished when the men of 
a free democracy labor together in fraterna’ unity for a 
common cause. 
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re 4-7 es. French Assistance 


' No less quiet ‘ad stcctivs was the manner in whieh 
the French Government furthered the effoyts of the Amer- 
icans in procuring supplies. Brigadier General Charles 
G. Dawes, General Purchasing Agent, in his ‘report, has 
~ given the following account of French collaboration : Ae 

“The demands-of the A. E. F. for material in France 
‘“were tremendous and insistent. Approximately one half 
“of the entire wiaterial and’ supplies used from the 
“beginning to the date of the armistice, to wit about 
“saven: million tons, were secured in France. 

“Ths thanks of our nation are due fo the members of 
the French Government. Nat énly did they assist mm 

“every way in proteching the entire purchasi sing. processes 

“of -the A. E. F. from exorbitant prices, but they were 

avaluable in their efforts to expedite the furnishing of 
“supplies from the French Government,.and fo uncover 

“now sources of, supply in/ihe open market. 

“AM hether in-the early days we were secking metal and | 
enews for primary eonstruction, or whether in ‘the 
“Yoter days, in the SaintMihiel and the Argonne-Meuse 

“battles we ‘were crying out for horses to take our. 
erp ery into action, or for camions “to lansport our 
oe. these men of the Haut Commissariat, with @ an 
rergy and devotion which knew no limit, fownd in 
“some way, the means to assist us and to enable us ta 
rmount acute crisés,”” 

"The proof of this Beaeiahon lies in the fick wnat 
Net the arm mislice. was signed-all of the 75 m/m-gans, 
all of the 155 m/m howitzers: together with 65,000,000 

“shelts which had been fred from them, 57°%% ‘of fie 
‘long range guns and 81 % a the airplanes in use by the 


A. E. F. had been su ‘ppl ed by the French. It had been 
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estimated .that the American Army would need 


“spirits. I have been frony seta to farm, naw iE apuivn 


_ fresh divisions and launched a formidable attack. By 
‘March 25, they -had driven the British back over the 


_ unprecedented violence. The situation had become 
_ exceedingly serious, Pe “! 
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e 


15,000,000 tons.of material. Only 9, 000, 000, tons _ 
were actually’ sent from the United States : : the other 2/5. a 


were procured in France. 
General Dawes concludes his: rece with this tiibute 


to the courage which prevailed behind the fines : oie 
“France herself was. largely stripped of military. 


a 

“supplies. Thus almost every cession to the American a 

“Army meant a curtailment acutely felt by some portion 4 

“of the French people and their brave army. The efforts A 
“of the French cooperation remind us that it was not 

“upon: | he battlefield alone that Frenchmen and Ameri- %, 

“cans were brothers i in a common effort” ) i. 

P a 

AH That We Have * 

By March, #918, the period of waiting was almost at - "3 

an end. Secretary of War Baker, after an “inspecti on : 

of all the work im France, declared : aoe : =e 


“I find the boys in splendid condition aaa eplend! a. 


the frontier of freedom.” — 3 oe 
Exerywhere he heard of -the daring and the heaven 
of the American so! chers. Their praises wére sung by 
the French officers who, both in the United Seni aod i 
France, had: assisted m their training, 
Meanwhile the Germans had brought up Schig.fve 
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Somme, Ham, Péronne, Combles were in the hands 6f — 
the eitnay, who was ‘only one hundred miles fram Paris, 
The fighting in the Freach sector, near Noyon, was of 
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ny : 3 On March 28, two days after F a fad ete made i 
eo Generalissimo in supreme command of all the forces on : 
: the western front, General Pershing made him the : c 
: following declaration : : 
ae “I have come to tell you that ‘the Matetions ore : 
% would consider it a great honor for our troops to be : 
ants engaged in the present battle. I ask you for this-in their ; 
- name and my own. Infantry, artillery, airplanes, all that $ 
> we have is yours. Use it as you wish. . More will come : 
H in numbers equal—te-requirement. | have come particu- - 3 ; 
& larly to tell-you that the American people will be proud c 
s totake part in the greatest and finest battle of history’. : 

> : ‘ x we : 

Cantigny. . 
: : : 
-General Pershing, with the clear fovesight which was a 
: one of the determ‘ning factors of the final victory, had : 
5 insisted from the beginning upon the development of a rE 
3 “self-reliant infantry, thorougly drilled in the use of the : 

: <i rifle and in the tactics of open warfare’. He had reason bat 
3 to be proud when, onthe morning of May 28, the’ Ist : 
z: Division went into action. On a front 2,000 yards. a 
= wide they pushed forward in less than’ a quarter of an : 

Hs hour to a-depth of 1.800 feet, they made 300 prisoners, : 

a they seized the village of Cantigny and- all other : 
quar objectives and held the magainst severe counter-attacks, =. 

: — . This combat, as compared to the activities of the : 

: French and British, on a front extending from Verdun to ® 

: ~ the sea, was of minor importance. The news of the e 

: brilliant dash with which it had been executed spread : 4 

> Ike wild fire. It was a revelation of what no one had > : 

- dared to. hope : the Americans. were warriors, - Their - 

: fighting spirit could not be surpassed. i 
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The German offensive had meanwhile turned its fury 
‘ upon the Aisne, with Paris as objective. Again every 
available man was placed at the disposal of . Marechal 
Foch. The 3rd Division, fresh from its preliminary 
training in the trenches, was rushed with all spead to the 
Mare. Its machine gun battalion, pushing on ahead - 
to meet this call, successfully held the bridgehead opposite | 
Chateau-Thierry. The French order of the day, refer- 
ring to this action, reads : 
“The courage of the Americans was beyond” all 
‘praise. The Colonials themselves, though accustomed to 
acts of heroism, were struck by the wonderful morale in 
he face of fire and the extraordinary cool-headedness of 
ies Allies. The episode of Chateau-Thierry will 


remain as one of the brilliant pages of the war.” 
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Bouresches, Belleau Wood, Vaux 


“The 2nd Division, which had been in reserve near 
Montdidier, was sent at the same time by every available 
"means of transport to help in the effert at holding back 
the enemy, who with increasing forces was bearing down ~ 
‘upon Paris. 

On June 6, against the hen Cannan eward dive 
sions, the Marines led a charge which, by meidnicht, had 
ended in the eapture of the village and railroad station of 
Bouresches. — 

: The next objective was patent Wood, Ty of 
vital importance. In this attack the eonduct of the 
(4th Brigade of the 2nd Division was so brillant, in 
combat with a numerous and ferocious enemy, that after 
the capture of Belleau Wood the General commanding 
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‘, eres French Army decided it should henceforth be | 
- ealled “Marine Brigade Wood’, The 3rd Brigade of 
Marines was cited by the French 6th Army as having 
_ given a “superb example of dash, abnegation and sacti- 
fice”, and as having taken an important part in the victo- 
rious attach which led to the evacuation of French terri- 
iory and which forced the enemy to solicit an armistice. 
Though ‘the 2nd Division had been fighting steadily 
for over two weeks, it was able, before being relieved, to 
seize the village of Vaux, in an offensive, so perfectly , 
plecund and carried out with such precision, that it was 
described by the French as “destined to remain a model 


~-of itsikind”. | 
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The Second Battle of the Marne 
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On July 15, after a poate for: reorganization, the 
enemy launched a formidable onslaught/from Chateau- 
“Thierry to the Argonne. It was to be the last. Within- 
forty ight hours the. Allies had broken this offensive, 
The st: American divisions thrown along the Marne did 
their large share in checking the German advancé. 

On July 18, in the thrust as rd Soissons, the place 
of honor was given to the {st and 2nd American Divi- 
sions, in- company with French troops chosen for -their 
prestige on the battlefield, By the first days of August, 
the Marne-salient, into which the enemy had imprudently 
driven panded of thousands of his! best troops, had > 
been completely wiped out. The French General, Man- 
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Bi gin, who directed this offensive, when success had been 
: zttained, addressed as: follows the American troops who 
: had been under his command : a 

: ~ "You threw yourselves into the counter-offensive and 

e i “your indomitable tenacity stopped ee counter-attack. 

-f . “1 am grateful to you, for the blood you have so gener- 
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“ously shed on the soil of my Saint I am proud. of. 
“having commanded you during such splendid days, and. 
“to have fought with you for the deliverance of the 

“world,” . 


General Pershing in Command 
Oe August 10, the First Army was organized under > 
the personal command of General Pershing. 
In view of the important part the Americans were now 
to play it was necessary for them to take over a permanent 
portion of the line which extended from east of the Mo- 


selle River to a point near Verdun. The operations in 
this sector_resulted. in signal success : on September 12, 


the First Army wiped out the Saint-Mvhiel salient, it re- 


leased the imhabitants of many villages, took $6,000 pri- 
soners, 443 guns, a great quantity of material, and it 


established the new lines in a position to threaten Metz. 


The power of the American Army had asserted 


‘itself. The gratitude of: she Feck ta the Commander- 
_in-Chief was threefold : for his foresight in planning fromy 
the first for an army of millions, for his judzment in- 
‘realizing that his. soldiers must exercise thermelves. not 
jn trenches, but in a war of movement, and for his 


character, so essentially American, which in the most 


critical moments laid aside all questions of personal 


vanity, in a disinterested~determ‘nation that the cause, 
for which his men were giving their lives, should 
numph. 

The young kere uae has bade Pears in- 
Possessing among its historians, the “great-grandson ot 
Lafaveitte.. In- his “American Army in the European 
Conflict he relates ne brilliant exploits of which he was 
himself a witness on September 12. ‘They were’, he 
writes, “inspiring for the men, the officers and the chiefs. 


- of the entire Paperitionary, Forces." % aed. 
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ie Meuse Argonne | Offensive 


he: 


Mwai eas Clee Ho stilitien were to’ lie eed on a 


5 ele lager scale: at day break, om September 26, a bar- 
Rage. fire which for eleven hours: iHuminated! the sky, 


ts : anneunced! that the American offensive had been: launch- 


ed, betweem the Argonne forest and the Meuse river. 

‘This: battle,—one: of the most important operations of 
the: ‘war,—was. to continue until thé enemy: capitulated) 
The objectives assigned to General Pershing’s Army 


“were! of paramount importance. The Germans realized 


that if they could. not hold their line: of communications 
av this. pomt, all’ would! be lest for them. They. 
‘comequently withdrew: divi isiom aftr dixivion: from: the 
north,-to fling them im desperation, against the Avwericans; 

Out of nine- divisions which took part in this: brilliant 

attack, sustained’ for 47 ~days, only three were in 
possession of their organie artillery: or had! ever tolen 


part i active war and five divisicas came in contact wit Thy. 
‘their artillery for the first (me-om the battlefeld. “Pwo ° 
\ divisions had spent about sixty. days in calm sectors. ‘one 


had-been ten, another sixteen d:ys in the’ trenches, two 
~ had* never been undzy fire. They were provided! with 
only three quarters the regulaton number of-horses and 
wagons, and the inatvral difficulties which they had to 


face seemed insurmountable. <6 Yet im spite of reads | 


heavy with mud, of cen vavimes, tick weeds and seep 
hills, the Americans pushed! stead! ly. on; Not-at any 
time superior in numbers to the enemy, during this long 


®: stregale, they always had the vpper hand, » 


Ob Octaber 26, at the enc of the first month, the 


Bac had made ‘on average advance of bO miles on a 
20% mile front, they shad freed) 45 willaces: from: the 


Argonne to the Meuse, they had liberated 200 squar. 
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miles of territory, and they had. penetrated the four 
strongest German systems of trenches,, including the 
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Hindenburg line. The aviators had shot down 
230 airplanes and 20 balloons. ee ane ; 
The gains from November | to November 5 breucht 
the Americans to within 5 miles of /the ete Sedan 
railroad,, one of the-two main lines eonnecting France 
with Germany. Five sdays before the armisticewas 


signed, .Maréchal Foch sent General Pershing | the 
> 


following message : ° 

“Operations since November 1, by the First Ameri- 
“can Army, have already assured, thanks to the valor 
"of the High Comma: rd, and to the. energy and the 
“bray ery of the troops, results of the greatest  import- 
ance. I am happy to offer you my warmest. ¢ gate! 
tions on the success of these operations.” 

Fifteen out of the twenty two divisions Sek aee e | 


been twice in action during the Meuse Argonne battle, in 


which the Americans sustained 100,000. casualties. 
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the Armistice 


On November 11, 1918, an armistice was éigaed, » 
the enemy had capitulated: the war was won. - 

The days'when the Americans had fought the Hun 
with a will to beat him or to dis, ware followed by months 


of waiting. During this period 6,000 officers and soldiers 
were able to follow courses at the French - universities, 


while 10,000 attented the improvised American Uni. 


versity of Beaune. All the men.of the A. E. F. had an 


opportunity to study and to become better acquainted 


with the French people. France now asks them, in 
judging her, not to forget certain fundamental truths - 


regarding the difficulties with Which she has a! ways had 
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Forty million people live in France, which covers an 
area smaller than that of the State of Texas. Competi- 
tion consequently is intense. The Frenchman who wants 
to succeed must have, though it take years to procure it, 
technical training and instruction in whatever branch of 
- industry he intends to make his specialty 

On the other hand, because of her natural riches, — 
greater than those of any eountry in Europe except 
‘Russia, — France, since the beginning of her history, has 
been invaded by all of her neighbors. In order te meet 
this constant menace of agression, all young Frenehmen 
at. the age of twenty have been obliged to leave. their 
work and to spend a period varying from two to seven 
years, in preparing’ to be soldiers at a pay of one cent a 

_ day to themselves and a cost to the government of hun- 
dreds of millions a year. The State indeed spends 
far mote on public instruction, and on the upkeep of the 
army_and the navy than “on commerce and industry. 

How much would such a situation affect the mentality 
of the American, the prosperity of the United States ? 

Tt determines the character of the French peeple in 
their business dealings, and in their choice of an eccupa- 
tion.’ Two out of every five of the inhabitants of France 
have something put away in the savings bank. In 1913, 

‘all these contributions, which include small accounts given » ” 

—as school prizes to children, amoufited to over one thou- 
sand million dollars, or an average of about $ 30 a head. ©: 
At the same time, the individual proprietors who owa 
a piece of land, or a house, er both, number eight, 

million. 

This thrifty state of affairs is the result ‘ hes cautions 

“manner in which the French people face existence : they 
are ready always for a possibly long period of war. 
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- Recent. histoxy ee proved, the. uae af ae : 
farethiousht Following the wholly unexpected, 1 invasion 
of the. Germans in 1914, at a moment when. the French 
had never beem more pacific, more democratic in their 


national sentiment, the first wan loan was over-subscribed 
ferty times. Fhe last budget,, called for in October 
1918, after am enemy occupation which had endured 
for ever four years, brought six. thousands. million: dollars, % 
or an, average of. $152 per inhabitant. 


In 1871,.when the Franco-Prussion: conflict hadi sae 
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Pe 
ie clese, the Geimans,. hoping. to- crusir the Frenea, - ie 
exacted from. them am indemnity of onc thousand majlion : ‘ 
collars, They were at the end of a camvaigm dix ng A hoe 
which Paris -had been: besieged for one hundred) and 3 2 
thirty one days before eapitvlating, and whieh hadi been s etaeat 
fallawedNoy a. civil uprising. ‘They “had! changed their _ 4 vo 
fermi of gat yexament from, am empire to a ropublic:dumng tg Wi 

= the wai, and they were beaten. Yeb they paid: the aoe a 
a ludemaity* out of | their personal economies, in seven i re. 
: months’ time: eee 
i Thus, itis a national necesaity for the Fs Sack to prefer 4 a 
; security tor risk, Great numbers of Frenchmen become 4 bs 
oie i eet smply becatise,. though poorly A % 
3 gh pana: Usey receive at the end! of spins tine years. of: ser- ti 
Ha vice, a small pension for ‘life, - Financiers; on the ciber ei eae 
: /™ hand! are scaxee. Creditis little practised. The Banque a 
i)». <de France, «which has 500. branches throughout the 25 
H ov eeountxy, ‘has only 15,000: depositors who make use of a bee 3 
4 check, book. The Crédit Lyonnais’ counts 155,000. - 4 Z 
: depositors, who. diaw. checks te ‘an: average. of only “ea ae 
A 1,200 a year. Tay an ee 
: ti = "The fact that for fifty-two months a violent war was cee S 
-} actually racing om French soil, has somewhat emphasized ~ Bee ee 7 
: this Patil attitude about money. It has: led toa slight ~-°“:. a 
t. misunderstandix ing in the” de valings with bah pee: 2 


fms Geist oceans al eee 
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_ better knowledge of the reasons forso close a reckoning 


of the. pennies ~ “should help® to dispel any. seco ant 
“memories. 


In France not only See of French soldiers, but 
millions more of over-seas troops, English, Irish, Scotch, 


' bians, Russians in the beginning and Americans later on, 
Were concentrated in a relatively limited area. There 
was also a constant stream of refugees pouring into the 
free part of France from Belgium, from the invaded 
. distrets, and from Serbia. 


In the meantime 8,000,000 Frenchmen had been 


mobilized ‘and taken from their regular-work for natio-al 


occurences made prices go up as inevitably as the inflation 
ot a balloon causes it to rise. The increase in the United 
States calculated on forty-five different food <and indus- 
trial products amounted, in the first six months of 1918, 
to 210 % on the former cost, while in France it soared 


materials. 


This, you will say, is legitimate. What you object 


“ the overcharge made, especially to American soldiers, 

The same was the case, in 1917, when the first large 
training camps were established in the United States. 

Considered retrospectively, these commercial “im~ 
- positions lose their significance. You do. not care now 
what Hees Lafayette and the French Expeditionary 
Forces paid for chickens, in” 1776. You femember only 
that these men valued an ideal more than /ife. “Liberty 
or Death’ were the words which appeared on their 


.snow. Their’ spirit, ever living, ‘impelled you to take 
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Indians, Australians, New Zealanders, Canadians, Ser- 


“defence, military and industrial. All these successive 


to 384% on food, and to 434 % on manufactured 


‘to is not the temporary increase in the value of things but» 


ragged shirts, as they. marched bare-foot through the ~ 
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part in this war of principle, which because of your very. 
-disinterestedness, you have éarried on to victory. . 


The French Woman 
% / 
‘A’ country is as great as its women.. Zhe American 
gil, the citizen of a young, free-born people, unhamper- 
ed by convention, seeks generally an ‘independent lins of . 
action which develops her personality and which has 
surely furthered the progress of humanity. 

The woman of F rance, child of an older civilization, 
limits her influence to the family circle. She takes no 
direct share in public affairs, she is always part of a 
group whose first duty is the lending of mutua! assistance. 
‘The recognized purpose of existence for the French girl 
is that she should become a ‘‘wife and the mether of a 
citizen”. All her short youth, therefore, she is preparing 
for the great adventure of life — marriage, which in fact 
determines’ all worldly. activity. : 

When the supreme moment arrives for chosing a life's 
companion, it is not the future bride herself but the older 
‘people who “‘arrange’”’ the marriage. In this union they 

recognize the culmination of a destiny. They consider 
the natural aptitudes and tastes of those most intimately 
concerned, their family ties, their health, wealth and 
social position. .All of these ‘matters, so erise and. 
practical, might not be reflected upoa if the gérl - were 
left to follow her own fancy. So, wherever she appears, 
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she is always accompanied by an older person. She may 
not go to a lecture, nor even to church alone, muc! ie 
may she take her pleasures’ unattended. W eferaet the Rae 
/ ~ occasion, some relative is always present in whose mind. 
one. igo anreeiae — the future happines , of her 
charge, as arried woman, % ‘ 
: ~ . ‘es is 
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G2 2 Fhe object of thus limiting the woman’s independance i. 
ee is not to place her in an inferior position, but to produce E 
Bars larmeny im the family. In this deliberate association of Pag 
aa two Rwasaa beings with the hope of founding a home = 
: 3. the question ef money ie very naturally considered. At : 
| : the tsa of pearviage a eontraet is drawa up : just as in =. 
: business, both parties concerned assume their share of ef 
: responsability. “This eommoa budget established by both a 
3 is adzaasstered by the ‘husband. However insignificant ss 


it may be, the fortune contributed by the woman is in the 
form ef a‘dowry er doi which her father constitutes for 
her, ae a tckem of material protection in return for het 
filial sxdsissiom 


AZ these logical vestrictions ds rot provoke the 
Fréneh woman. ~On the contrary, it would secm- as 
ee having put money inte this human entreprise, sha 
was determined to make a success of it. She never seeks 
a social. position which might separate her from her 
husband : che works by his side, in the fields or in the 
city. She makes his, store her parlor, his friends hes 

wn, Ais interests and her ambitions one. Her joy_is in hez 
elas and in the unity of her household. 


‘ 


Because of this absorption of the Rrench woman in 
her family, foreigners have always found it dilfcult to 
become acquainted with her or to penetrate the group of 
which ehe is the soul.’ 35 i 
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You soldiers of the American Expeditionary Forces; 
3 have had an unusual opportunity, not to make friends 
as freely as in America, or to enjoy the comradeship 
whieh in France unknown, but to’ see and study the | 


, ’ tench woman at the most critical moment of her history. 
oe ... During this war the very homes to which: she has wives 
— her life have bees dttasked_ and sullied by 22 unserupur ~ 
om lous enemy. (_ 
Ki See age 5 
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ate She has- somatéd to you-as more than worthy of the 
‘burden laid upon her shoulders. ; 


You have found her laborious, aneomplandiens Her 


abnegation has commanded your respect. You have seen — 


her work with a sacred unity of purpose to keep up the 


courage and to relieve the sufferings of the combatants. 


_ You have been amazed to note that with a broken heart — 
and empty arms, she could struggle on to save others, 


forgetful of self, determined above all that her country 


should triumph. ~ 


Through all her trials and in her desolation, you rate 


-not heard her speak of sacrifice. Indeed, what has . 


appealed to you most has been her grace in affliction, 
and at all times, her human tenderness. 

If the poilus won the battle of the Marne, if at Ver- 
dun they would not let the Germans pass, it is because, 


behind the line they were sustained by their obscure and 


glorious allies : the women of France. With toil and ~ 


prayer they helped to win the war. 


What Other Countries Gave 

Belgum has been the martyr of the war, Serbia has 
been the herome. Belgium with only 7,500,000 inhabit- 
ants, with no-standing army, only a national guard for 
defence, supposedly protected by the treaty which respect- 
ed her chatthe and which Germany, with the other 
European nations, had signed, was invaded through bad 
faith and treachery, and almost wholly occupied by 


“was sisned. 
Serbia, with a population of 4,547,992 shared. a 
similar fate. Except for a smal} region. in the neigh- 


borhoeod of Monastir, she was completely dominated by ~ 


\ 
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nn er August 4, 1914, until the armistice . 
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the eneny from 1915 until her successful advance, in 
the autumn of 1918. ~ Aside from the soldiers killed on 
the battlefield, there were 50,000 deaths of typhus among 
the Serbian troops, while,of the civilians, 700;000 were 


put out of existence, and ‘thousands more were deported. 


to ‘Germany and to the harems of Turkey. 


Italy, with characteristic gallantry, fought under the 
mostitrying geographical conditions. To storm the Aus- 
trian fortresses which commanded her frontier, meant 
taking thé offensive at an altitude of 10,000 feet, 


sometimes in snow ten feet deep, or again in mud or 


in the rising freshets of spring. 


Though England was not obliged to endure the 
horrors of an enemy invasion, her sacrifices on land and 
en sea were made with the determination inspired by 
a life-long tradition of freedom. ‘The part played by 
the Colonies forms ene of the stirting chapters of the war. 

‘The British lost in ships sunk at sea 9,031,823 tons. 

The story of Poland, all of which fell into the hands 


of the enemy -in 1915, is a series of disasters. The 


Poles suffered alternate. destruction by the Russian 
armies in retreat, or by the German and Austrian armies 
in advance, back and-forth, until there remainceu nothing 
but a desolate waste of land that had’been devastated, 
animals that had been killed and men who had died of 


starvation. 


oe 


The Roumanians were forced to endure a double. 
humiliation : in 1916 the country was almost completely. 


possessed by the German®, and in 1917, the patriots, 
being unable to assert their true spirit, the opposing poli- 
tical party made peace with the enemy. 


The relative number of men from oa countries who 


suffered or were killed are : 
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| Montenegro .! 1558 F 20,000 _ —, 
| Portugal ...| 1450 F — 1,406 8,207 | > 
“} Roumania . .} 558 ¥50,000 |. — 200,060 


Duration} Casualties | 


, of © in killed, | TEES C1 
NATIONS |p .citteo| dead and | Wownded | Prisoners 


in-days missing 


| Belgium. » ~ F 1560 40,000 — +». 45,000 
France. . . .} 1561 f 2,370,000 | 3,000, 470,000 
Great Britain. 1560 | 855,700 | 2,043,000 | 170,000 
i Tialy. . .-. .| 1269 $ 460,000 |__ 947,000 | 520.000 


''Serbia, . . .} 1568 f 369.578 | 700,000 | 150,000 
| Un ited States.1 585 88,000. | — 179,625 2,900 


vAS ‘regards France the following details may be added :- 


- Killed : 1.038.700 men, amongst whom 32.700 officers; died: 
41000 men; missing: 299.300 men, amnongst whom 3.000 officers. 
Amongst the prisoners'(470000) are included §.300: officers. 
| Amongst the wounded (3.000:000) 734, anos men are maimed for li fe. 
The losses of France amouut to about 26 % of her mobilized men 
| and 57 % of her soldiers undew 31, years of age. 
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VWéhat Francs Gave. 
During the summer of 1917, when the first American 


troops came to prepare to take part in the war, the 
French had already been ‘fighting for thirty-seven months. 


They had lost, up to that tim, —killed, dead, hopelessly 


wounded, missing and prisoners, — 2,033,000 men. - 
Figures. are impressive, yet the greater their number 
he less one fails to grasp what they signify. To say 
‘ at the Germans destroyed 1,500 French locomotives 
and 50,000 railway cars in the first days of the war, 


that later they sunk over a million tons of Freach ships, 


ig a Solcestondes proposition. “But when'yyou realize. 


Sey oh ted a pen : cad ‘ 
that fishifig is ons of the prompereus occupations in France, 
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_thai Boulogne alone sells every year $5,000,000 worth. 

_of fish brought in by the nets off her coast, that out of 

the total of 78,000 fishermen, 31,000 have now lost 

their barks and find themselves with no meang of earning 

a livelihood; you begin to wonder how their children and. 

wives have manaced to subsist duriag these long terrible 

month. ; a 

The invaded regions of northern France, although 
~sreall im extent, were the wealthiest in the whole country 
-and fhey yearly contributed more thaw 20 % of the 

Fyensh taxes. One million agricultural implements have 

been destroyed in these departments ; 36,000 horses, 

1,700,000 head of catile, 38,500 pigs, etc., have been 

killed er stolen by the enemy: Almost 40,000 acres 

planted in grain and 10,000 in pasture lands, have been 

-: hopelessly ‘torn to piecea. The industries, in this same 

loeality, which have been wrecked, represent one third of 

. tha total HP and oae half ot the electric power in 

France. ‘The coal mines which furtished half of the coal 

and more than half of the coke used in France have 

been wilfully flooded or blown up so that their production 
will not be normal again for several years. 

The destruction of the iron mines reduces the French 
output: by 80 %, the steel by 85 %. The textile 
industries have suffered in proportion: 94% of the 
linen spindles and: 30°% of the cotton  spindles\ are 
gone, not to speak’ of 500,000 flax spindles and almost 
100,600 looms. The breweries of the north—-1,709 in 
number,—the sugar refincries—220 in number—have, 

been half ruined. When to this holocaust is added the 
destruction of homes, of furniture, works of art and per- 
sonal. property, the total loss for these invaded regions, 
amounts to almost twenty thousand million dollars. 

Such enumeration does not -actually lay hold. of your 

heart until you have seen, in a devastated village, some 
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a =  \ poor ‘man, creaping ‘back ‘to what used to ‘be ‘his hi 
re 4 40) Searrying with him a shovdl or a pick-axe, in the *h 
tr a of desing out something frat resembles his former hea: 
as - stone. The ammensity of the edescletion sweeps 
‘> 3, you when yen :caich sight “of a middle-aged we 
4 in. ‘black, stantlivy in thre waste of ruins, destitut 
eS broken-hearted, yet determined to begin life again. — ee 
‘eon Spsaking. of these ‘brave and afflicted people President 
aie Wilson, ‘im ‘his address ‘to ‘Congress, on AeA) ate 
, . 4 1918) seid-: 
‘ zy “Their machinery. "eG feet Beaiayed or ‘taken away, 
| Phos ‘people ere scattered and many of their best workers 
c ere dendl. hen mattets will be token ‘by others, if- 
gan they ere gest in some specie] way assisted to rebuild theiy” 
3... factories andl vaplace ‘their lost instrements -of manfac- 
ani a Aber They should met be left to the vicissitutles-of the =) 
2  sshenp -compaitiveen for mater: al and industrial facilities 
3 which is mow. tto sdtyin. Lf shope that ‘Congress will "mf? 
any. : tee unwillog, if of ba, ovicl "be mecessary, ‘to grant seme - 
eae : such agency ‘as ‘the War Wrade Board the. reht to- 
: 3. establish puieriics of export and supply for the ibencfit of 
9 z these’ peewle whom we ‘have been: so nour to assist 
“A 4 dn saving from the German server.” / 
S se ; ‘Marder, theft: hum!!:ation, were -part- of the ii: 
a which the Hea wes ‘to execute. In opposition ‘to ‘this 
Sah will of evil inspiret: on it is uphfting to consider the -spirit 
aoatet ‘of the French people. The fragment ~of a letter written _ 
: 3 din T9147 by a French wont, from a northern town in 
% % ox Posvession of the ; panes gives some idea of the situation. 
a She says: ‘e 
eS e: ; *.. But the peaseon part is noth'ng i he. thee, we 
fe have ‘had ito endure owing to the military deportation sof —i ss 
ao women ‘by night... Yeu can realize the state of mind arse 
3 of parents seeing young girls of 16 to ~20 gomg 
4 ¢ amongst men of all conditions, no one knows where. 
e % 2 
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We are in ‘an Seek of misery. But in ‘spite of it, aS 
we keep up our courage and our confidence.” ee es Saas 
There. are over half a nee homes to be rebuilt in : 
F rance, tod : 
Bear this in. ae Think of the chi dren ae on - 
the day you arrived, placed their hands in yours, confi- ; 
: dent that you were their friends, that ifiey: might count : 
-_ on you in the future, ra 
In helping them to begin life again you can offer + 
them more than material aid, if you teach them some of : 
the lessons you have learned yourselves in free America, H 
if you bring them, in their way. of f looking at things, acwd 
broader, because a more hopeful vision, moe 
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whack hire his so far ever been er ai mo 
have seen your friends fall by your side, you. ashi ‘your 
selves, perhaps, been face to Pree with death. , 


Your contact with mea of many anaes your 
journey in foreign lands, the di istiphine you have accepted, ; 
the close association with Americans: from every State in 
Ee country, will have inevitably: changed your point (aie 

iew. It has been said d that you came into tae war-as- 
erusaders. When you reach home, you sigs take 1 ee a4 
work in the ‘same spirik. ~ , ees 
| The American Army was great Actas’ ye men in 
it were moved 'to be their best. Though you dina Ae 
soon as you touch the shores of the United ‘States, vas 
common delerminatior will hold you together, it- el 
bind you in fraternal union to the comrades in arms by 
whose side you fought in France: In°1776 Americans 
conquered the liberty of their own country. - In this war 
you have helped to win the freedom of the universe. ae 3 

At the time you esteted the war, with the French an nd 
British armies at their maximum strength, -all efforts to 
dispossess the enemy from his firmly intrenched position 
in Belgium and Franee had, failed! » Your brilliant dash, 
your unca! folate spirit of sacrifice, checked the onward 
movement of the adversary, © Your great-numbers made 
possible the final Allied offensive’ which forced the Ger- | 
mans first to retreat and them to capitulate: France will — 
ever remember you and your intrepid Chief’ aa the 

generous and heroie citizens of a great democracy, 
‘the Exped tionary Forces of a new and “better world © 
vA whose | ‘hope is ia America’ y 
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